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The McGowan Murder at Hindostan 

By William McGowan, Oaktown 

In the year 1787 my grandfather, McGowan with several 
others embarked on the Ohio river from Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, for Au Post (now Vincennes) ; among the 
company were Jonathan and William Purcell and their fami- 
lies. They proceeded down the river to the falls where Louis- 
ville now stands, without accident or molestation. Landing 
there, a part of the company with the women and children 
packed the horses with such things as were needed for the 
journey, my mother, the child of one of the Purcells, being 
eight years old. They followed an Indian trace [Vincennes 
trace] to Au Post, while the balance of the party ran the 
boat to the mouth of the Wabash river. At Au Post the men 
of the overland party procured help with pirogues, the largest 
up-stream craft then in use, and went down the Wabash to 
the Ohio, where they met the balance of the party and in this 
way conveyed their belongings up the Wabash to their new 
home at Au Post. 

They were among the first American citizens of that place. 
At this time my father, John Patrick McGowan was eighteen 
years of age, he learned his trade of gunsmith with Colonel 
[John] Small, at Au Post. 

After my father and mother were married they lived for 
some time in the village, my father working for the Indian 
agent, Thomas Jones, at his trade of making guns. While 
here an Indian named Pop in Dick, who was partly brought 
up by Mr. Jones became very meddlesome about the shop. On 
one occasion he stepped on a piece of hot iron, and severely 
burned his foot, which made him very angry at my father, 
who was in no wise to blame. This same Indian afterward 
killed my father. 

In the year 1805, on September 29, I was born six miles 
northeast of Vincennes, but all during my infancy we lived in 
Vincennes. 
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In the year 1808 or 1809 my father built and made im- 
provements and established a ferry on the east fork of White 
river, about one mile below where Mt. Pleasant now stands 
[Hindostan]. Our nearest neighbors were at Lick Creek, 
near where Paoli now stands in Orange county; there were 
a few families near Washington, Davis county. Shortly after 
my father settled here, a man by the name of Boggs built a 
cabin at or near where Mt. Pleasant now' stands, a creek run- 
ning into White river still retains his name. 

About the year 1810 Levi Kinman, his wife and younger 
brother, Jeremiah, built a cabin on the opposite side of the 
river from my father's. My father got his help to roll his 
logs and raise his building from Vincennes, our breadstuff 
was brought up from Vincennes, but our meat consisted of 
bear, deer and wild turkey. On this, with hominy and wild 
honey, we lived fat and fine. After we were well established 
my father opened a house of entertainment for travelers. 

I remember when the people called Shakers moved to the 
prairie which still bears their name. I recollect when Captain 
[Spier] Spencer's company, "the Yellow Jackets" stayed at 
my father's house all night, in 1811, on their way to join 
General Harrison's army. About this time the Indians be- 
came very hostile and our neighbor, Boggs and family, were 
killed. Their house was afterward occupied by a family 
named Dunham and later by people named Prior. 

During this time the Indians committed many depreda- 
tions on the frontier and the travelers. So, for their better 
security, the settlers built forts after this manner. After 
felling the trees, logs were cut 12 to 15 feet long, the upper 
end was sharpened, then a ditch was' dug and these logs were 
set up close together in it, the dirt was then packed tightly 
on each side, making a stockade surrounding the largest 
house, on the best site which would be on an elevation, af- 
fording a clear view for some considerable distance. To this 
house was added other houses so as to accommodate the whole 
neighborhood. Into these forts the settlers took their effects. 
Among the names I recollect are Forts Curry, Ochiltree, Pur- 
cell, McClure and Decker in Knox county. When Fort Har- 
rison was besieged, Purcell's fort concentrated their forces 
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with McClure's fort, both sites are in what is now Washing- 
ton township. 

In one of these forts there was a pious man, who every 
evening called the inhabitants to prayer. While engaged in 
prayer for their protection through the night, the Indians 
drew near and while they listened, to the earnest pleadings of 
these followers of the Most High, He that said "Touch not 
mine annointed, and do my prophets no harm," put it into 
the hearts of those Indians to turn aside from that place, they 
crossed the Wabash river and attacked another fort in the 
dead hour of night. (This was the testimony of an Indian 
after the war closed). While the Indians were committing 
depredations two families that I remember, Bogard and Hath- 
away, were attacked while moving at what is now called 
Steele's Prairie, some of them were killed, others were saved 
by their teams running away. 

In 1812 my father's house and Hawkin's on the west fork 
of White river, were stations for a small company of rangers. 
They passed from one station to the other every day so that 
each station had guard only every other night, they not hav- 
ing a sufficient number to divide. When they left our house 
one morning, they said that night would be the last that we 
would be left without a guard. But, oh, fatal night. Our 
house was attacked by the Indians, my father was killed in 
his bed, while my mother and an infant sister were in the 
bed with him. The Indians then made an assault on the house 
of our neighbor just across the river, but the two Kinmans 
with a youth by the name of McGuire, held them off with 
their guns and dogs so that they soon left. This was in May, 
1812. The next day the rangers came, wrapped my father's 
remains in a sheet, laid him on a puncheon taken from the 
floor and buried him a few rods from the river bank. The 
Indian Pop-in-Dick, who killed my father, was found to be 
a leader in assaults on the settlers, for in his absence from 
Vincennes there were always depredations committed. Be- 
fore the war closed, this Indian was killed by Tom White, 
at Fort Harrison. In a few days after my father was killed, 
my uncles Purcell and Balthis, came and moved us away from 
the ill-fated spot, to Purcell's fort, which was seven miles 
northeast of Vincennes, where we lived until the assault on 
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Fort Harrison when, for our better security we moved to 
McClure's fort. About this time two of the Milton boys, be- 
ing away from their fort, were attacked by the Indians, one 
was killed, the other supposed to have been captured. 

Through all these perilous times the people stood firm and 
true to each other and our homely fare was free to all that 
saw fit to partake at our tables. 

While living at our home on White river, the Indians drove 
off our cows, taking them into the vicinity of Vincennes. If it 
had not been for a young man who worked for my uncle, 
named Jacob Quick, who saw and knew the cows, it is likely 
we would never have seen them again, but he got a company 
of neighbors together and they went after the cows and re- 
covered them for us. 

Our school-houses were built of logs and covered with 
boards, with poles to weight them down, they were ceiled 
with poplar poles split, with the split side turned down, the 
upper side was covered with mortar, to exclude the air. The 
floors were made of puncheons split from trees, hewn till they 
were smooth. The windows were made by cutting away half 
of two logs, nearly the length of the house, putting them in 
the wall with the faces opposite, setting in split sticks about 
four inches apart, and covering them with greased paper to 
prevent its getting wet and to admit more light. The seats 
were made of split logs, the four logs being inserted in holes 
bored in the ends. 

The writing desks were made of slabs or puncheons the 
same as the floor, and were fastened to the wall under the 
window. Our books were few and hard to obtain. Our tui- 
tion was paid by our parents, there being no school fund for 
us in those days. 

The first plow that I used was called the bar-shear, with a 
wooden mould board, and a bar two feet or more long. 

The next was the Carie or half-wooden mould board, which 
we thought was a great improvement. I remember the first 
one was owned by Noah Purcell, and the farmers went to see 
it, as one of the great wonders of the day. 

For grain and grass cutting we have advanced from the 
scythe and the sickle, to the reaper and the mower. From 
treading out grain with horses and cleaning with sheet and 
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wooden riddle, we have threshers and separators of various 
models, and instead of broadcast sowing we plant our seed 
with the drill. 

I recollect when Vincennes had but one brick house and 
that was General Harrison's. The brick was made by Sam- 
uel Thompson, in payment for the land now owned by Samuel 
Thompson, Jr., and Bradway Thompson. The second brick 
house was the Seminary. The third was built by Charles 
Smith, this was later known as the Broadway tavern. 

The first steam mill was built by Fellows & Co. Samuel 
Thompson made the brick for the furnace. I helped to haul 
them to the Wabash river when we boated them to the build- 
ing site. 

The first Presbyterian minister at Vincennes was Samuel 
T. Scott. I recollect several of the first Methodist circuit rid- 
ers whose headquarters were at Vincennes, these were 
Schrader, Richards, Posey and James McCord. The first 
Baptist minister was Isaac McCoy afterwards missionary to 
the Indians at Fort Wayne. 

How changed the scene in the last half century. Vincennes 
has become a city, churches and schools have advanced. Keep- 
ing pace with the general prosperity of our state. Many of 
those who in youth endured the dangers and privations of 
the pioneer have passed away, but few of us are left. Our 
heads are white with the frosts of many winters. Soon we, 
too, must pass away, but while our outward man must perish, 
and return to mother dust, may our inward life be renewed 
from day to day so that we may be ready when the summons 
shall come. 1 
May 27, 1874. 

!This article was furnished by Mrs. C. B. Robbins, of Oaktown, Ind., whose 
husband was the great-grandson of the murdered man. It was prepared for 
and read at an old settlers' meeting in Vincennes. 



